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level, founded the American Journal of Science. This pioneer undertaking announced at the start that it would function as a depository for "original American communications/' National pride should not, Silli-man warned, cause American scientists to reject the rich treasures of European investigators, but it should stimulate them to make a return in kind. Frankly appealing for support from all sections of the country regardless of the rival claims of the larger cities and the local feelings nourished by state sovereignties, Silliman declared that the new venture was based on "permanent and momentous national interests" and designed to advance "both the science and reputation of our country." It did both. With justifiable pride he could note in 1829 that the character of the Journal was "strictly national" and that its files were indispensable to anyone who would examine the progress of American science.
In a remarkable survey of the achievements of natural science in America Dr. James E. De Kay of New York called attention to the effect of the War of 1812 in awakening the spirit of inquiry.
The forest, and the mountain, and the morass have been explored. The various forms and products of the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms have been carefully, and in many instances, successfully investigated. A proper feeling of nationality has been widely diffused among our naturalists; a feeling which has impelled them to study and examine for themselves, instead of blindly using the eyes of foreign naturalists, or bowing implicitly to the decisions of a foreign bar of criticism. This, if restrained within due bounds, if it is not perverted into a narrow and bigoted sentiment, that has not infrequently been mistaken for national feeling, must be attended with beneficial consequences.5
De Kay took special pride in the fact that the knowledge of natural history and geology had advanced by leaps and bounds and that American phenomena had stimulated and challenged European scientists. He proudly described the publication of American textbooks based on indigenous materials in the spheres of botany, zoology, and geology. He took delight in the fact that Charles Lucien Bonaparte had completed the ornithology by Alexander Wilson and in the zoological contributions of Leseur, Say, Harland, and Godman. But in De Kay's view American conditions had affected the advance of scientific knowledge in even more significant ways. The simple yet grand features of American geology
5 James E. De Kay, Anniversary Address on the Progress of the Natural Sciences in the United States (New York, 1826), 7.